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step (unprecedented, so far as I am aware, because Saito -was no
longer in office when he died) was presented by me to the Japanese
Government and gratefully accepted, I was merely informed that
the Astoria would remain in Yokohama for nine days, from April
17 to 26. The reaction here was immediately and inevitably political.
The Japanese interpreted the gesture as of deep political significance,
and a tremendous reaction, both emotional and political, immedi-
ately took place. Not only did the Government and people of
Japan assume that a new leaf had been turned in Japanese-American
relations and a wave of friendliness for the United States swept over
the country, but there promptly developed a determination to express
Japan's gratitude in a concrete way. A programme of entertain-
ment, dinners, luncheons, receptions, radio broadcasts, garden
parties, sightseeing tours was elaborated.

At this point, on March 26 to be exact, we received from the
Department the first cautionary word to go slow. This caution
apparently arose from a press dispatch published in America that
the Embassy had accepted twenty pearl necklaces for the wives
of the officers of the Astoria. What happened was this. A jeweller
from Osaka came up to Tokyo and handed the necklaces to Captain
Bemis, our Naval Attach^, saying that he desired in this way to
express his emotion at the generous action of the American Govern-
ment ; that he only wished he were able to give six hundred neck-
laces for every member of the Astoria's crew. In Japan it is very
difficult to refuse such a gift point-blank without giving serious
offence, and as the donor had to return at once to Osaka, Captain
Bemis said he would keep the necklaces temporarily in his safe until
Captain Turner of the Astoria could be consulted, there being no
naval regulation prohibiting the acceptance of such gifts.

But Bemis did not accept the necklaces ; he made it clear that
he was merely according them temporary custody. We did not believe
that Captain Turner would accept them and it was felt that the
necklaces could be returned quietly, after his arrival, with less em-
barrassment than by peremptory rejection. We had no reason to
believe that publicity would result. But the jeweller gave the story to
the press, thereby clearly indicating that whatever might be his senti-
ment, he was using the proposed gift to publicize himself and his
firm. We then promptly sent one of the naval language officers to
Osaka to return the necklaces, which he did, and that part of the
episode was over.

But then another difficulty arose. So intense and widespread
had become the feeling in Japan of friendliness and gratitude to
the United States that a monster public mass meeting to express
these sentiments began to take shape. A committee of 117 prominent
members of the Diet and others was formed under the chairman-
ship of old Count Kaneko (who is surrounded with a sort of
traditional aura of being America's best friend in Japan, although
I know by bitter experience in 1932 that fundamentally he is any-